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THE HIGHEST RAILWAY IN THE 
WORLD. 


WHEN the locomotive steam-engine was first 
thought of, it was considered that smooth wheels 
on smooth rails would not give the requisite 
amount of friction or adhesion so as to secure 
a due power of haulage. Rack rails and toothed 
wheels were therefore at first provided ; and it 
was due to the ingenious William Bedley, who 
in 1813 patented his ‘ Puffing Billy,’ that experi- 
ments were made to prove the opposite. In some 
mountain railways, however, such as those of 
the Mont Cenis and Righi, the rack and pinion 
system has been used by preference to the smooth 
rail, Another mistaken notion which experience 
has since disproved was, that it would be neces- 
sary to have the lines laid as nearly level as pos- 
sible; while now it is well known that an engine 
and carriages with smooth wheels will ascend a 
very considerable acclivity. The more level a line 
is, the more economical of course is the working 


seem suspended in the air. The portion between 
Chicla and Oroya, a distance of but fifty miles, 
contains no fewer than sixteen tunnels; the 
highest tunnel—that which crosses the Andes 
at the height of Mont Blanc, and known as the 
Galera Tunnel—being over 1500 yards in length. 
The Central Railway of Peru has been con- 
structed under other than engineering difficulties. 
It was begun in 1870, and for a time the work 
went forward well; but in consequence of the 
disastrous war with Chili, the Government of the 
country was unable to carry out the great public 
works then in hand. Many millions of money 
had been raised by loan in England ; but interest 
not having been paid upon this for some years, 


an arrangement was made by which the bond- 
holders were to carry on certain portions of these 
public works, That arrangement, known as the 
Grace-Donouglmore Contract, was finally ratified 
in the beginning of 1890, under which arrange- 
ment the Foreign Bondholders released Peru of 
all the responsibility for the 1870 and 1872 debts, 


of it; at the same time, it is long since it was| on condition that all the railways of the State 


ascertained that this quality was not an indis- 
pensable element in the making of railways. 
Some railway lines, indeed, mount very great 
heights ; but that one which outstrips them all 
is the Central Railway of Peru, which crosses the 
Andes at the height of 15,635 feet above sea-level 
—or, in other words, a height equal to the summit 
of Mont Blanc. 

The Peruvian railways are mostly short, gene- 
rally running from the coast inland to the foot of 
the Andes. The line, however, from Callao and 
Lima to Oroya—now known as the Central Rail- 
way—is, with the exception of the Southern, 
longer than all the others, though the distance 
between its two extremities is after all only 


one hundred and thirty-six miles. But before 
the railway could be made to cross the mountain 
ridge at the great elevation above given, immense 
difficulties had to be overcome. It has been 
described as threading the intricate gorges of the 
Andes by a winding path along the edges of 
precipices, through tunnels, and over bridges that 


should be ceded to them for a period of sixty-six 
years, the bondholders further undertaking to 
complete and extend the existing railways. It 
is therefore under their auspices, associated as 
they now are under the title of the Peruvian 
Corporation, Limited, that the railways of the 
country are being brought to completion, A sum 
of nearly five millions sterling had up to last year 
been spent upon the construction of the Central ; 
and as it is expected to be completed by the 
middle of this year, a wide tract of country, rich 
in various kinds of minerals and other articles of 
commerce, will thus be made accessible to Euro- 
pean and indeed world-wide enterprise, 

The principal engineering structure in con- 
nection with this railway was the Verrugas 
Bridge. This bridge, which was built in 1872, 
was at the time of its erection the highest in 
existence; but unfortunately, it was destroyed 
by a cloud-burst in the spring of 1889, and a 
second has since been erected on the same site. 
The first Verrugas Bridge was 575 feet long, 
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and consisted of three iron piers or towers con- 
nected by what are called Fink trusses; the 
western pier being 179 feet high, the centre one 
252 feet high, and the eastern pier 146 feet. The 
bridge spans an abrupt and rocky ravine which 
dips deeply to the centre, through which a small 
stream flows ; heace the great irregularity in the 
height of the piers or towers. The bridge, con- 
sidering its dtitode and the nature of the 
structure, was built in a very short time—only 
ninety-five days, it is said, having elapsed between 
the arrival of the ironwork at Callao and the 
completion of the structure. According to ‘The 
Engineering and Mining Journal,’ the engineer 
in charge of the construction, Mr L, L. Buck, 
of New York, succeeded in erecting the towers 
entirely without scaffolding, this being accom- 
plished by passing four cables over the chasm, 
and putting ‘travellers’ on them, from which 
the ironwork for the piers was lowered member 
by member. It is added that MrBuck was the 
originator of the system. 

‘He also devised an ingenious method of 
accurately locating the piers, necessary on account 
of the great roughness of the situation. For this 

urpose, after the position of each pier had been 
ocated by triangulation, a steel tape long enough 
to reach from abutment to abutment (575 feet) 
was suspended from temporary trestles over a 
level stretch of ground, the ends of the tape 
being brought to a definite tension by suspended 
weights, and the position of the piers as laid out 
on the level ground carefully marked upon it. 
It was then suspended over the chasm under 
exactly similar conditions, and sights were taken 
from the points below, located for the piers by 
triangulation, to the marked points on the tape, 
and the accuracy of the instrumental work thus 
proved.’ 

For a period of seventeen years the bridge 
admirably served the purpose for which it had 
been constructed; but there was one defective 
element in the plan of its erection. The central 
pier rested in the bottom of the ravine ; conse- 
quently, when on the 23d of March 1889 a cloud- 
burst took place in the vicinity, and an immense 
volume of water, mingled with earth and stones, 
was precipitated down the ravine, the central 
tower could not resist the pressure. It was swept 
away, and carried with it almost the whole of the 
structure. It is not related that any accident to 
life or limb was involved in the destruction of 
the bridge. Its fall greatly impeded the traffic 
on the railroad ; but a temporary wire cable was 
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thrown across the chasm, by which, in a swinging 
carriage, = and light freight could be 
transferred from one side of the gap to the other. 

Before wore leave of the old bridge alto- 
gether, it must be noted that the Verrugas stream 
which it crossed, and from which the bridge 
derived its name, has given name also to a new 
disease. Few, says one writer on the subject, 
who have read the old accounts of the construction 
of the bridge, can hear the word ‘ Verrugas’ with- 
out associating it with the dread disease which 
bears its name and which carried off so many 
men. It is generally believed that it came from 
drinking the water from the Verrugas stream, as 
the disease is only local, not being known beyond 
two miles up or down the Rimac Valley. It was 


tite, and breaking out of terrible warts, especially 
on the chest, which bled on the slightest provo- 
cation, and often resulted in death. Another 
writer says that the disease appears in the form 
of immense warts on the face and body, oecasion- 
ing much internal pain, and is attributed by some 
authorities to the turning over of fresh soil, and 
by others to injurious properties in the water in 
the neighbourhood. ‘It may frequently be seen 
disfiguring the faces of the workmen here ; and 
during the erection of the bridge, as many as 
eighteen daily are said to have succumbed to it. 
Most passers through are careful in the matter 
of drinking water, and take only that which has 
been boiled? 

Soon after the collapse of the old bridge, the 
Peruvian Government took steps to replace it by 
a better and more durable structure. The work 
was again entrusted to Mr Buck, who this time 
avoided the weakness of the former bridge, by 
doing away with the central pier resting in the 
bottom of the gully, and by having only two 
— instead of three. These two piers spring 
rom the rocky sides of the chasm, leaving the 
channel of the stream quite clear, the centre span 
of the bridge being therefore 285 feet in length. 
The bridge is for a single line of rails, and is 
designed to carry as a safe load two locomotives 
of 97,000 pounds each, with freight cars weighing 
3000 pounds per running foot, and to resist a 
wind pressure of fifty pounds per square foot, 
thus ensuring a large factor of safety. The 
weight of iron in the new bridge is 700 tons, and 
the cost was something like £100,000. The new 
bridge was completed in the beginning of last 
ear. 

A lady, Miss E, B. Clark, who has recently 
travelled in this region, has, in her Twelve Months 
in Peru (London: T. Fisher Unwin), given some 
striking pictures of the hills and valleys through 
which the Central Railway runs—the Sierra or 
Central region of Peru, ‘where fertile valleys 
occur, where precious metals are found, and 
where the gentle llama finds its home.’ 

At fifty miles inward, or eastward, from Lima, 
the railway reaches 4949 feet above the ocean 
level ; and after crossing the Verrugas bridge and 
reaching Matucana, the traveller finds himself 
at 7788 feet above the level of the sea. At Chicla 
the height attained is 12,220 feet ; and here, what 
is called sorroche, or the again of breathing 
at high altitudes, assails the traveller. ‘A head- 
ache, with a weighty feeling on the brow, vomit- 
ing, and breathlessness, are the usual symptoms 
of sorroche; although, in its severer forms, it 
causes fainting-fits, bleeding at the nose and ears. 
Stout people, as a rule, succumb most readily to 
its attacks ; and garlic and patience are the best 
remedies for all” After the lapse of a few 
days, however, the health is generally better 
in the mountains than on the coast ; although it 
is never possible to undertake much physical 
exertion there, unless, adds the lady, ‘one chances 
to be Sierra born and bred.’ Any one who re- 
members M. Saussure’s experiences on his, the 
first, ascent of Mont Blanc, and the experiences 
of other Alpine climbers since, will quite under- 
stand how this may be. In crossing the Andes 
by the highest tunnel of all—that nearly 16,000 
feet above sea-level—this feeling of oppression 


marked by fever, rheumatic pains, lack of appe- 


must be still more painful, 
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To ascend by this line is one thing ; to descend 
is another. ‘A low hand-car, drawn by gravity,’ 
says the lady we quote from, ‘is despatched 
from Chicla about fifteen minutes in advance 
of the train, to clear the line of fallen pieces 
of rock that threaten to impede its downward 
course. These hand-cars travel at the rate of 
about forty-five miles an hour down steep inclines, 
and round such frequent curves, as to cause the 
uninitiated many tightenings of the heart-strings 
as they dwell upon the fact that a tiny piece of 
rock, a skirt entangled in the wheels, a dog, a 
cow, or any other animal, may at a moment's 
notice upset the toy vehicle, and usher all its 
inmates down a precipice and into eternity at 
one stroke ; or at anyrate involve the loss of a 
cherished limb; for it is a difficult matter to 
effect an instantaneous stoppage where the gra- 
dient is so steep. Those who are accustomed to 
this mode of travelling describe it as delightful 
in spite of constant breathlessness; and when 
descending from Chosica to Lima, I confess that 
I found the journey extremely pleasant; but 
here the gradient is not so steep, and the speed 
proportionately less, The great essentials to 
safety and comfort are a cautious and skilful 
driver, plenty of warm clothing tightly tucked in, 
a hat almost glued to the head, and a thick veil, 
if one prefers not being skinned by the wind 
whilst moving with such rapidity through it.’ 

The completion of the Central and other rail- 
ways in Peru is sure to have a very beneficial effect 
upon the future prospects of that country, It is, 
besides, intended to carry a branch of the Central 
to the river Ucayali, one of the principal tribut- 
aries of the upper Amazon, and in this way to 
provide a through route across the widest portion 
of the South American continent. Peru is a 
country rich in silver, copper, and other miner- 
als; and if it be once made accessible by the 
development of its railway system, a new era of 
prosperity may be expected to set in, 
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CHAPTER VI.—SOMETHING MORE HAPPENS. 


CHECKLEY held the door of the office wide open 


and invited Elsie to enter. The aspect of the 
room, solid of furniture, severe in its fittings, 


with its vast table covered with papers, struck. 


her with a kind of terror. At the table sat her 
guardian, austere of countenance. 

All the way along she had been imagining a 
dialogue. He would begin with certain words, 
She would reply, firmly but respectfully, with 
certain other words, He would go on. She 
would again reply. And so on. Everybody 
knows the consolations of imagination in framing 
dialogues at times of trouble. They never come 
off. The beginning is never what is expected, 
and the sequel, therefore, has to be changed on 
the spot. The conditions of the interview had 
not been realised by Elsie. Also the beginning 
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was not what she expected. For her guardian, 
instead of frowning with a brow of corrugated 
iron and holding up a finger of warning, received 
her more pleasantly than she had imagined it 

— for him, bade her sit down, and leaned 
ack, looking at her kindly. 

‘And so,’ he said, ‘you are twenty-one—twenty- 
one—to-day. I am no longer your guardian. 
You are twenty-one. Everything that is past 
seems to have happened yesterday. So that it is 
a to say that you were a baby only yester- 
day. 

‘Yes ; I am really twenty-one.’ 

‘I congratulate you. To be twenty-one is, I 
believe, for a young lady at least, a pleasant time 
of life. For my own part I have almost for- 
gotten the memory of youth. Perhaps I never 
had the time to be young. Certainly I have 
never understood why some men regret their 
youth so passionately. As for your sex, Elsie, 
I know very little of it except in the way of 
business. In that way, which does not admit of 
romance, I must say that I have sometimes found 
ladies importunate, tenacious, exacting, persistent, 
and even revengeful.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Elsie, with a little winning smile 
of conciliation. This was only a beginning—a 
prelude—before the unpleasantness, 

‘That, Elsie, is my unfortunate experience of 
women—always in the way of business, which 
of course may bring out the worst qualities, In 
society, of which I have little experience, they 
are doubtless—charming—charming.’ He re- 
peated the word, as if he had found an adjective 
of whose meaning he was not quite clear. ‘An 
old bachelor is not expected, at the age of 
seventy-five, to know much about such a subject. 
The point before us is that you have this day 
arrived at the mature age of twenty-one. That 
is the first thing, and I congratulate you. The 
first thing,’ 

‘I wonder, thought Elsie timidly, ‘when he 
will begin upon the next thing—the real thing,’ 

There lay upon the table Yefore him a paper 
with notes upon it. He took it up, looked at it, 
and laid it down again. Then he turned to Elsie 
and smiled—he actually smiled—he unmistak- 
ably smiled. ‘At twenty-one, he said, ‘some 
young ladies who are heiresses come into their 
property ’—— 

‘Those who are heiresses, Unhappily, I am 
not. 

‘Come into their property—their property. 
It must be a beantiful ding for a eel te wean 
into property, unexpectedly, at twenty-one. For 
a man, a temptation to do nothing and to make 
no more money. Bad! Bad! But for a girl 
already engaged, a girl who wants money, a girl 
who is engaged—eh?—to a penniless young 
solicitor’ —— 

Elsie turned crimson. This was the thing she 
expected, 

‘Under such circumstances, I say, such a stroke 
of fortune would be providential and wonderful, 
would it not? 

She blushed and turned pale, and blushed 
again. She also felt a strong disposition to cry 
— but repressed that disposition. 

‘In your case, for instance, such a windfall 
would be most welcome. Your case is rather a 
singular case. You do not belong to a family 
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which has generally disregarded money—quite 
the reverse—you should inherit the love of 
money—yet you propose to throw away what I 
believe are very good prospects, and ’"—— 

‘My only prospect is to marry George 
Austin,’ 

‘So you think. I have heard from your 
mother, and I have seen your sister Hilda. They 
object very strongly to the engagement.’ 

*I know, of course, what they would say.’ 


‘Therefore, I need not repeat it,’ replied Mr 
Dering dryly. ‘I learn, then, that you are not 
only » A | to this young gentleman, but that 
you are also proposing to marry upon the small | 
income which he now possesses.’ 

‘ Yes—we are prepared to begin the world upon 
that income.’ 

‘Your mother asked me what chance he has in 
his profession. In this office he can never rise | 
to a considerable salary as managing clerk. If 
he had money, he might buy a partnership. But 
he has none, and his friends haveynone. And | 
the profession is congested. He may remain all 
his fife in a position not much better than he 
now occupies. The prospect, Elsie, is not bril- | 
liant.’ 

‘No—we are fully aware of that. And 

et ’—— 
. ‘Allow me, my dear child. You are yourself 
—we will say for the moment—without any 
means of your own.’ 

‘T have nothing.’ 

‘Or any expectations, except from your mother, 
who is not yet sixty.’ 

‘I could not count upon my mother’s death. 
Besides, she says that, if I persist, she will not 
leave me anything at all.’ 

‘So much I understand from herself. Her 

resent intention is to remove your name from | 
ws will, in case you go on with this proposed | 
marriage.’ 

‘My mother will do what she pleases with her | 
property,’ said Elsie. ‘If she thinks that I will 
give way to a threat of this kind, she does not | 
know me.’ 

‘Do not let us speak of threats. I am laying 
before you facts. Here they are plainly. Young | 
Austin has a very small income: he has very 
little prospect of getting a substantial income : 
you, so far as you know, have nothing; and, 
also so far as you know, you have no prospect 
of anything. These are the facts, are they not?’ 

*Yes—I suppose these are the facts. We shall 
be quite poor—very likely, wy poor always.’ 
The tears rose to her eyes. But this was not a 
place for crying. 

‘I want you to understand these facts very 
clearly,’ Mr Dering insisted. ‘Believe me, I do 
not wish to give re pain.’ 

‘All this,’ said Elsie, with the beginnings of 
the family obstinacy in her eyes, ‘I clearly 
understand. I have had them put before me 
too often.’ 

‘I also learn from your sister, Lady Dering, 
that if you abandon this marriage she is ready 
to do anything for you that she can. Her house, 
her carriage, her servants—you can command 
them all, if you please. This you know. Have 
you considered the meaning of what you pro- 
pose? Can you consider it calmly ?’ 

*I believe we have.’ 


‘On the one side poverty—not what is called 
a small income. Many people live very well 
on what is called a small income—but grinding, 
hard poverty, which exacts real privations and 
burdens you with unexpected loads. My dear 
young lady, you have ~ brought up to a 
certain amount of plenty and ease, if not to 
luxury. Do you think you can get along without 
plenty and ease ?’ 

‘If George can, I can.’ 

‘Can you become a servant—cook, housemaid, 
lady’s-maid—as well as a wife—a nurse as well 
as a mother?’ 

‘If George is made nage by my becoming 
anything—anything, it will only make me hap- 
pier. Mr Dering, I am sure you wish me well 
—you are my father’s old friend—you have 
always advised my mother in her troubles—my 
brother was articled to you—but’—— She 

aused, remembering that he had not been her 
rother’s best friend. 

‘I mean the best possible for you. Meantime, 
you are quite fixed in your own mind: you are 
set upon this thing. That is clear. There is 
one other way of looking at it. You yourself 
seem chiefly desirous, I think, to make the man 
you love happy. So much the better for him. 
—Are you quite satisfied that the other party to 
the agreement, your lover, will remain happy 
while he sees you slaving for him, while he feels 
his own helplessness, and while he gets no relief 
from the grinding poverty of his household— 
while—lastly—he sees his sons taking their place 
on a lower level, and his daughters taking a place 
below the rank of gentlewoman ?’ 

‘I reply by another question.—You have had 
George in your office as articled clerk and 
managing clerk for eight years. Is he, or is he 
not, steadfast, clear-headed, one who knows his 
own mind, and one who can be trusted in all 
things?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Mr Dering, inclining his head. 
‘How does that advance him ?’ 

‘Then, if you trust him, why should not I 
trust him? I trust George altogether—alto- 
gether. If he does not get on, it will be through 
no fault of his. We shall bear our burden 
bravely, believe me, Mr Dering. You will not 
hear him—or me—complain. Besides, I am full 
of hope. Oh! it can never be in this country 
that a man who is a good workman should not 
be able to get on. Then I can paint a little—not 
very well, perhaps. But I have thought—you 
will not laugh at me—that I might paint por- 
traits and get a little money that way.’ 

‘It is quite possible that he may succeed, and 
that you may increase the family income. Every- 
thing is possible. But, remember, you are build- 
ing on ibilities, and I on facts. Plans very 
beautiful and easy at the outset often prove most 
difficult in the carrying out. My experience of 
marriages is learned by fifty years of work, not 
imaginative, but practical. I have learned that 
without adequate means no marriage can be 
happy. That is to say I have never come across 
any case of wedded poverty where the husband 
or the wife, or both, did not regret the day when 
they faced poverty together instead of separately. 
That, I say, is my experience of such marriages. 
It is so easy to say that hand in hand evils 
may be met and endured which would be intoler- 
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able if one was alone. 
hand, Elsie. 


It isn’t onl 
The hands are wante 


unborn.’ 
Elsie hung her head. Then she replied timidly 
‘I have thought even of that. It onl 
that we go lower down in the social scale. 
‘Only? Yet that is everything. 


valuable things. 
—yet your grandfathers won them for you by 


why? Because they made their way up in the 
world, and placed their sons also in the way to 
clinb. That is how families are made—by three 
generations at least of steady work uphill.’ 

Elsie shook her head sadly, ‘We can only 
hope,’ she murmured, 

‘One more word, and I will say no more. 
Remember, that love or no love, resignation or 
not, patience or not, physical comfort is the 
beginning and the foundation of all happiness. 
If you and your husband can satisfy the demands 
of physical comfort, you may be happy—or at 
least resigned. If not—— Well, Elsie, that is 
all. I should not have said so much had I not 
promised pd mother and your sister. I am 
touched, I confess, by your courage and your 
resolution.’ 

‘We mean never to regret, never to look back, 
and always to work and hope,’ said Elsie. ‘You 
will remain our friend, Mr Bante ? 

‘Surely, surely.—And now’—— 

‘Now’—Elsie rose—‘I will not keep you any 
longer. You have said what you wished to say 
very kindly, and I thank you.’ 

*‘No.—Sit down again; I haven’t done with 
you yet, child. Sit down again. No more about 
that young villain—George Austin.’ He spoke 
so good-humouredly, that Elsie complied wonder- 
ing, but no longer afraid. ‘Nothing more about 
your engagement, Now, listen carefully, because 
this is most important. Three or four years ago a 

rson wrote tome. That person informed me that 

e—for convenience we will call the person a man 
—wished to place a certain sum of money in my 
hands in trust—for you.’ 

‘For me? Do you mean—in trust? What 
is Trust ?? 

‘He gave me this sum of money to be given to 
you on your twenty-first birthday.’ 

‘Oh!’ Elsie sat up with open eyes. ‘A sum 
of money ?—and to me?” 

‘With a condition or two. The first condition 
was, that the interest should be invested as it 
came in: the next, that I was on no account— 
mind, on no account at all—to tell you or any 
one of the existence of the gift or the name of 
the donor. You are now twenty-one. I have 


been careful not to afford you the least suspicion 
of this happy windfall until the time should 
arrive. Neither your mother, nor your-sister, nor 
your lover, knows or suspects poe about it.’ 

‘Oh!’ Elsie said once more, An interjection 
may be defined as a prolonged monosyllable, 
enerally a vowel, uttered when no words can 


hand in 
for the 
baby, and the evils will fall on the children yet 


means | imparted to his portrait, and wished to see upon 


People who 
are well up the ladder too often deride those who 
are fighting and struggling to get up higher. 
It is great folly or great ignorance to laugh. 
Social position, in such a country as ours, means 
independence, self-respect, dignity, all kinds of | good investments, 

You will throw these all away 


hard work. You are yourself a gentlewoman— 


something to reconcile my mother. 
think it will make all the difference ?” 


that all opposition has been removed,’ said her 


‘And here, my dear young lady’—Elsie cried 
‘Oh!’ once more because—the most curious 
thing in the world—Mr Dering’s grave face 
suddenly relaxed and the lines assumed the very 
:| benevolence which she had, the day before, 


his face!—‘ Here, my dear young lady’—he laid 
his hand upon a paper—‘is the list of the invest- 
ments which I have made of that money. You 
have, in fact, money in Corporation bonds— 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Wolverhampton. You 
have water shares—you have gas shares—all 

—— at the price of pur- 
chase an average of nearly three and two-thirds 
per cent.’ 

‘Investments? Why—how much money was 
it, then? I was thinking when you spoke of a 
sum of money, of ten pounds, perhaps.’ 

‘No, Elsie, not ten pounds. The money placed 
in my hands for your use was over twelve thou- 
sand pounds. With accumulations, there is now 
a little under thirteen thousand.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Elsie for the third time and for 
the same reason. No words could express her 
astonishment. 

‘Yes ; it will produce about four hundred and 
eighty pounds a year. Perhaps, as some of the 
stock has gone up, it might be sold out and 
placed to better advantage. We may get it up 
to five hundred pounds,’ 

‘Do you mean, Mr Dering, that I have actually 
got five hundred pounds a year—all my own? 

‘That is certainly my meaning. You have 
nearly five hundred pounds a year all your own 
—entirely your own, without any conditions 
whatever—your own.’ 

‘Oh! She sat in silence, her hands locked. 
Then the tears came into her eyes. ‘Oh George !’ 
she murmured, ‘you will not be so very poor 
after all,’ 

‘That is all I have to say to you at present, 
Elsie” said Mr Dering. ‘Now you may run 
away and leave me. Come to dinner this even- 
ing. Your mother and your sister are coming. 
I shall ask Austin as well. We may perhaps 
remove some of those objections. Dinner at 
seven sharp, Elsie.—Aud now you can leave me.’ 
‘I said last night,’ said Elsie, clasping her 
hands with feminine superstition, ‘that some- 
thing was going to happen. But I thought it 
was something horrid. Oh, Mr Dering, if you 
only knew how happy you have made me! I 
don’t know what to say. I feel stunned. Five 
hundred pounds a year! Oh, it is wonderful! 
What shall Isay? What shall I say ?’ 

‘You will say nothing. Go away now. Come 
to dinner this evening—Go away, my young 
heiress. Go and make plans how to live on your 
enlarged income. It will not prove too much.’ 
Elsie rose. Then she turned again. ‘Oh, I 
had actually forgotten. Won't you tell the man 
—or the woman—who gave you that money for 
me, that I thank him from my very heart? It 
isn’t that I think so much about money ; but 
oh! the dreadful trouble that there has been at 
home because George has none—and this willdo . 
Don’t you 


‘I hope that before the evening you will find 


0 justice to the subject. 


guardian cautiously. 


& 
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that great square, also in a dream. The spectre 
of poverty had vanished. She was rich: she was 1 
rich: she had five hundred pounds a year. Be- 


She walked away in a dream. She found her- | receive the admonition of her guardian—and 
self in Lincoln’s Inn Fields: she walked all round such a guardian—and to come home singing. 
"Twould be better to lock her up than let her 


narry.’ 
(Zo be continued.) 


tween them they would have seven hundred 
ounds a year. It seemed enormous. Seven 
Sealed pounds a year! Seven—seven—seven 
hundred pounds a year ! 


she took the modest omnibus, this heiress of 
untold wealth. How much was it? Thirteen 
millions? or thirteen thousand? One seemed as 
much as the other. Twelve thousand: with 
accumulations: with accumulations—ations— 
ations. The wheels of the vehicle groaned out 
these musical words all the way. It was in the 
morning when the Bayswater omnibus is full of 
girls going home to lunch after shopping or 
looking at the shops. Elsie looked as these girls 
as they sat along the narrow benches. ‘My 
dears,’ she longed to say, but did not, ‘1 hope 
you have every one got a brave lover, and that 
you have all got twelve thousand pounds apiece 
—with accumulations—twelve thousand pounds 
—with accumulations—ations—ations—realising 
four hundred and eighty pounds a year, and per- 
haps a little more. With accumulations—ations 
—ations—accumulatious,’ 

She ran into the house and up the stairs sing- 
ing. At the sound of her voice her mother, 
engaged in calculations of tie greatest difficulty, 

aused wondering. When she understood that 
it was the voice of her child and not an organ- 
grinder, she became angry. What right had the 
girl to run about singing? Was it insolent 
bravado ? 

Elsie opened the door of the drawing-room and 
ran in. Her mother’s cold face repelled her. 
She was going to tell the joyful news—but she 
stopped. 

‘You have seen Mr Dering?’ asked her 
mother. 

‘Yes; I have seen him.’ 

‘If he has brought you to reason’ 

Oh! He has—he has. I am entirely reason- 
able.’ 


MISSING SHIPS. 


: SHIPPING casualties are rightly regarded as more 
She got out into the street called Holborn, and | oy Jess intimately connected with the state of the 
| weather, as a cursory glance at the shipping 
papers readily reveals. 
the well-favoured face of old Ocean and gilds the 
delicate outlines of some speeding ship. Every 
omen seems propitious, and her crew would agree 
without hesitation that life is well worth living 


A summer’s sun illumines 


under such conditions. Svon her ponderous 
anchor is weighed and hove up to the bow in 
unison with the soul-stirring strains of an old- 
fashioned sea-song rolled forth in somewhat 
melodious measure by stalwart seamen, who thus 
bid a long farewell to the land they love and the 
girls they leave behind them. Then her scanty 
crew move briskly about both on deck and aloft, 
exhorted thereto by clearly defined commands, 
which to a landsman appear but to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Nevertheless, there is 
a method in this apparently midsummer madness 
displayed in getting under way, for, with amazing 
rapidity, each snow-white sail is spread to the 
best advantage in order to woo the freshening 
breeze. 

As the graceful ship cleaves her way through 
the resisting medium in which she floats, a white 
feathery foam lovingly laves her straining hull, 
passes aft, and leaves a whirling wake as far as 
the eye can see in the direction of the receding 
horizon. Before nightfall, however, a churlish 
sky affords every indication of an approaching 
storm ; the mercurial column surely dake in that 
unfailing monitor the barometer, and sail is 
reduced without delay. Perchance a rugged, 
inhospitable coast lies not far distant down the 
wanton wind, which sweeps across the devoted 
vessel’s rigging, taut as harpstrings at their highest 
tension. Down comes the careering storm as if 


Mrs Arundel was astonished. The girl was 
flushed of face and bright of eye; her breath 
was quick ; her lips were parted. She looked 
ouieay happy. 

‘My dear mother,’ she went on, ‘I am to dine 
with him to-night. Hilda is to dine with him 
to-night. You are to dine with him to-night. 
It is to be a family party. He will bring us all 
to reason—to a bag full of reasons.’ 

‘Elsie, this seems to me to be mirth mis- 
placed.’ 

‘ No—no—in its right place—reasons all in a 
row and on three shelves, labelled and arranged 
and classified.’ 

‘You talk in enigmas.’ 

‘My dear mother’—yet that morning the dear 
mother would not speak to the dear daughter— 
‘I talk in enigmas and I sing in conundrums. 
I feel like an oracle or a Delphic old woman 
for dark sayings.’ 

She ran away, slamming the door after her. 
Her mother heard her singing in her studio all 
to herself. ‘Can she be in her right mind?’ 
she asked anxiously. *To marry a Pauper—to 


, the very heavens had burst with its fury, and 
, lashes the sea-surface into hurtling crests with 
yawning gulfs between. The ship heels over 
before the bitter blast, fails to right herself, and 
in the twinkling of an eye the triumphant sea 
rages over her upturned keel, eager to rive her 
| stricken hull asunder while her brazen bell tolls 
a requiem ; or she disappears into the we 
abyss of waters as utterly as though she ha 
never been ; and the brave hearts which throbbed 
so exultingly at early morn in the plenitude of 
their power are stilled for ever. 

Even well-found ships occasionally meet their 
fate in this way, and not infrequently without 
leaving the most insignificant remnant whereby 
they might be traced. It may be supposed 
that their lighter fittings would eventually drift 
ashore somewhere; but actual experience has 
demonstrated conclusively that any inference of 
this nature is erroneous in a large majority 0 
instances, for, if fragments do reach the land, it 
is to lie unnoticed on some lonely beach until 
long after possible recognition. When far from 
the land, a vessel may be overwhelmed by a 
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exceptionally heavy sea; capsized by a sudden 
squall; sunk by collision with an iceberg, a 
drifting abandoned vessel, or another ship under 
control, but negligently navigated ; or burnt by 
spontaneous combustion of cargo, oy lightning, 
or by accident. Frequently, the result is equally 
fatal to the crews, even if for a time they linger 
through untold agonies in open boats. 

Early in the morning of the 9th of March 
1891, a terrible storm was travelling in from the 
North Atlantic swiftly, yet surely, towards the 
south-west coast of England. March had come 
in like a lion, in agreement with the old adage; 
nevertheless, this particular dawn gave every pro- 
mise of a fine day. Not only were local weather 
prophets caught napping, but also the London 
Weather Department. About eleven o’clock in 
the morning snow was falling at Plymouth, with 
a gradually increasing breeze, which, when the 
sun sank sullenly below the horizon, had attained 
to almost hurricane violence, and was sweeping 
all before it. Wrecks strewed the coast between 
Start Point and Falmouth, where many a seafarer 
lost his life, and cruel suffering entailed upon 
those who survived the storm. 

Two Liverpool vessels, the Marana, a steamship 
of 1682 tons register, bound to Colombo ; and the 
Dryad, a full-rigged sailing-ship of 1035 tons, 
bound for Valparaiso, went ashore within a short 
span of each other, when over fifty lives were 
sacrificed. Two small schooners, the Lunesdale 
and the Lizzie Ellen, also came to grief. A steam- 
ship, the Dundela, from St Michael with fruit, 
was lost during the night near Falmouth ; and 
next morning the splendid four-masted ship, 
Bay of Panama, of 2282 tons register, from Cal- 
cutta, with 17,000 bales of jute for Dundee, was 
driven on shore. Captain Wright, his wife, five 
offivers, four apprentices, and six of her seamen, 
were either washed away or frozen to death while 
lashed to the rigging awaiting succour. Wires 
were all down, and some time necessarily elapsed 
before news reached the gallant little band of 
coastguardmen, although every effort was made, 
even in the height of the storm, by dwellers on 
shore to make known the disaster and render 
assistance. 

More than thirty small sailing-craft making 
passages between ports situated around our south- 
west coasts have been posted as missing in conse- 
uence of that storm. ‘These vessels ranged from 
thirty to three hundred tuns revister, carried 
from three to nine men each, and were as a rule 
laden with heavy cargoes, such as coal, slate, and 
ore. A recently published table sets forth the 
names, ports of registry, tonnage, and other par- 
ticulars of British ships posted or reported as 
missing during the year ended 30th June 1891. 
No fewer than eighty-five vessels disappeared 
beneath the waves during that period. Righty 
£ these unfortunates were carrying-craft, four 
were fishing-boats, and there was also one plea- 
sure yacht. Thirteen were staunch sailing-vessels, 
twelve iron and one wood, of over one thousand 
tons register, nearly all of which at various times 
have come under the writer’s personal observation. 
The Clyde and the Mersey each owned five; 
Dundee, London, and Nova Scotia, one each. 
Three were bound from New Zealand to London 
with cargoes of frozen meat, having previously 
made several successful voyages in the same trade 


over a similar track. A Liverpool ship, the Lord 
Raylan, of 2078 tons register, was the largest 
missing ship during the twelve months. She was 
almost a new vessel, and coming home from San 
Francisco with a costly cargo of grain. 

Some seven hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the track to Australia over the 
southern sea, lies a group of islands known as 
the Crozets, which are uninhabited, but where, 
during the past seventy years, men from missing 
ships have spent many months in misery and the 
gnawing despair of hope long deferred. A vessel 
named Princess of Wales struck on one of these 
rocky pinnacles and sank. Her crew escaped in 
two boats, that both reached the inhospitable 
shore, but in different parts, effectually inacces- 
sible one from the other by reason of intervening 
natural obstacles. From March to December the 
two parties were cut off from each other; but in 
the latter month, the southern midsummer, they 
were reunited by accident. Their food consisted 
of seals and seabirds ; their clothes were fashioned 
from sealskins sewn together with sea-elephant 
sinews by means of an old nail which had been 
converted into a needle. Friends at home had 
long given up all hope, when, after twenty-two 
months of leaden-footed hours had elapsed, a 
whaling schooner, the Philo of Boston, TSA. 
rescued them from a living death, and they were 
sent home. 

An old sailor had taken upon himself the 
responsible duty of watching for passing ships; 
and when gladdened by the sight of this solitary 
sail, a mere speck upon the wide waste of waters, 
the attention of the crew was attracted by the 
red glare of a beacon fire. Upon a boat coming 
ashore for the long-lost ones, they scampered 
into the sea, casting off their sealskin garments 
by the way, in a natural eagerness to return once 
more to the haunts of civilisation. The rescuers 
were alarmed at first, fearing lest they miglit 
unwittingly have fallen in with an unknown 
race of wild men. 

In 1876, an iron ship, the Strathmore, with 
her crew of thirty-eight men and fifty passengers, 
went on shore at Apostle Island. Only forty- 
nine out of the eighty-eight people on board 
were saved, including a woman and a child. 
Little wreckage of any value to the shipwrecked 
crew came on shore except a chest containing a 
few coverlets, knives and forks, spoons, preserved 
meats, and two parasols. Strange to say, these 
parasols were especially useful, imasmuch as the 
ironwork about them was made into needles, with 
which skins were sewn together to make necessary 
garments by means of thread drawn out from 
canvas, or, failing this, the longest grass available. 
Preserved meat-cans served for saucepans, which 
when worn out were replaced by hollow stones. 
From July to January only four vessels passed 
their island above the horizon ; but signals made 
by the people of the Strathmore were probably 
unperceived. The captain of an American whaler 
passing by this out-of-the-way island, went aloft 
to view more distinctly the dangerous rocks, and 
noticing something strange, stood in to discover 
its meaning. Shore-signals were reported from 
the whaler’s elevated ‘crow’s nest ;’ and boats 
sent on shore brought back the survivors of 
the ill-fated Strathmore. Five had succumbed to 


privations experienced on this isolated island ; 
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but the American captain gave up his cruise in | drowned, Fortunately, the water-tight divisions 
order to land the others at the nearest port. of the sailing-ship held for some time, otherwise, 

Still later, the Knowsley Hall utterly dis- | crew and passengers of both vessels must inevit- 
appeared, and it was thought that some of her | ably have perished, as the steamer foundered in 
crew, together with men from several other |a few minutes, and the Loch Earn immediately 
missing ships, might have reached the Crozets. , her partitions were penetrated by the sea. Simi- 
Her Majesty’s ship Comus, Captain East, was larly, in the collision between the Kapunda and 
despatched ; but after careful search, not a trace | the Ada Melmore; the former sank with many 
of any castaway crew was observed. A cairn female passengers locked in their berths below ; 
erected by the Strathmore party was still erect, | but the water-tight compartments of the latter 
and easily distinguishable from afar. An old kept her afloat for a few hours, else not a soul 
hut was found on Apostle Island, which was | would have escaped to tell the sad story, and both 
at once stocked with provisions suitable for | ships added to the long list of missing. Some 
shipwrecked people. Huts were built by the | years ago the barque Exmouth, with her crew of 
men of the Comus on Hog Island and Possession | eleven men and two hundred and forty passengers, 
Island, and well filled with tinned meats. A had a narrow escape from being classed as missing. 
board affixed to each dwelling-place bore the | She struck on the west coast of Islay, and went 
following notice : ‘These provisions are only for | to pieces in a minute. Three men who had rushed 
shipwrecked people. H.M.S. Comus, March 6, | aloft for safety were hurled with her topmast into 
1880.’ a rocky chasm, and rescued next morning. 

Quite recently, a request was made to the | Ships making long passages are often given up 
Admiralty to send a warship on “a similar | as lost, and as much as ninety per cent. paid for 
errand ; but none could be spared. Nevertheless, | re-insurance. The barque Duppel left Liverpool 
Captain Simpson, of the Aberdeen liner Austral- | for Philadelphia in July 1889, and was one 
asian, took that steamship close to these islands; hundred and eleven days on the passage, or about 
and after having made several gun-cotton signals, | the same length of time in which California is 
steamed away, well convinced that no castaways | reached by sailing-ship. In August of the same 
were there. Many vessels have disappeared in | year the Russian barque Tahti was spoken in the 
the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope since | Baltic, one hundred and fifteen days out, with a 
first it was doubled. Another Princess of Wales | cargo of salt from a Spanish port. The Christabel 
is supposed to have foundered there with the | left London in September 1889 with Christmas 
whole of her crew and passengers, numbering | stores for Newfoundland. She did not arrive, 
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some seven hundred souls. She was but one of | 
a fleet that suffered severely, for there were lost 
that winter season off the Cape of Storms the 
Ganges, the Skelton Castle, the William Pitt, the 
United Kingdom, and four other old-time East 
Indiamen. In 1889 the large iron ship Bolan 
of Liverpool, and the Glanpadarn, both home- 
ward-bound, are believed to have disappeared off 
this Cape. They probably had their cargoes 
shifted in a severe squall, and capsized. 

Cape Horn, again, has an unenviable notoriety ; 
and in 1889 Her Majesty’s ship Champion searched 
every nook around Tierra del Fuego, but without 
avail, although some thought that men from the | 
missing ships Melanesia, Cumeria, and Bio-Bio 


and ninety per cent. was paid for her re-insur- 
ance; but after being at sea for seventy-four 
days, she put back to Plymouth. About the same 
time the Kate, bound from Figueira to New- 
foundland, put back to Salcombe, after buffeting 
seventy days inst adverse winds, The brig 
Dato left Ayr for Demerara in December 1889, 
and was compelled by violent storms to put 
into a Norwegian port after sixty-five days, A 
German barque, the Matador, sailed from Shields 
for Valparaiso in July 1889, but did not arrive 
until one hundred and sixty-five days had elapsed, 
and ninety-three per cent. was paid for her re- 
insurance. The Some barque Evea passed 
the Old Head of Kinsale on Teecrens Day 


might have reached the land about there in open | 1890; and nothing more having been heard of 
boats. Until quite recently, ships wrecked off her, was reckoned among the missing; but fifty 
Cape Horn left their crews as utterly desolate as days later she arrived at Portland, having been 
though in mid-ocean; but now settlements have | all that time knocking about between the Irish 


been made in several places, to which shipwrecked | 
mariners may steer, and thus avoid the un- 
friendly natives of that forbidding coast. 

Cruel coral reefs of the Pacific could doubtless 


account for many a missing ship. The French 
discoverer, La Pérouse, in the Astrolabe, sailed 
away from home for a voyage among the islands 
of the Pacific, and never returned. Long after, 
Captain Dillon, an officer of the British mercantile 
marine, was fortunate enough to obtain precise 
information as to the nese of the sunken ships 


of La Pérouse. He brought back the relics to 
Paris, and obtained a substantial reward. 
Collisions are not so frequent as might be 
assumed from the magnitude of the world’s ocean 
traffic. Iron ships fare badly in collision unless 
divided into water-tight compartments. A sail- 
ing-ship, the Loch Earn, collided with the steamer 
Ville du Havre, a few years ago, when more 
than two hundred and twenty-five people were | 


and the English coasts, 

Quite recently the barque Ellen foundered 
while making a passage between Australia and 
Noumea. Her crew of ten men took to the boat. 
Some died of thirst, others went mad and leaped 
overboard ; but one survived to account for the 
missing men, A_ British  sailing-vessel, _ the 
Vailele, bound from New Guinea to the Solomon 
Islands, was for forty days practically drifting 
about at the mercy of wind and current, with 
her crew worn out with fever. Had a storm 
arisen, she would certainly have been a missing 
ship. One of the largest sailing-ships ever 
launched, the French four-master Dunkerque, 
has just been posted as missing. She sailed 
from a Welsh coal-port on the 238d June 1891 
with five thousand tons of coal for Rio Janeiro, 
and has not yet arrived. Her Majesty’s ship 
Volage picked up a large boat belonging to her 
on the 25th July about twenty miles north of 
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Ushant ; and still more recently, another of her 
boats has drifted ashore on the French coast. 
Such large sailing-ships, unless well manned, must 
be especially liable to disappearance in a sudden 
poe A paragraph in the daily papers, a pay- 
ment of insurance, a new ship built, and the 
missing ones in the whirl of business are for- 
gotten, except by near relatives, who hope for 
their return even after many days. September 
and October storms of 1891 left many derelicts 
and not a few missing ships. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 
CHAPTER IV.—RESCUED. 


WuHeEn Nellie Morton left her room and wandered 
into the grounds for the second time that day, 
she was in a state of high and extremely un- 
pleasant excitement. The thought of the river 
cooled and soothed her. Except on that side, the 
grounds of Garwood House were closed in, shut 
off from the free air of heaven by tall, stifling 
brick walls. On the Thames’ side the grounds were 
open to the sweet broad flowing air of summer. 

A girl could not escape over those high brick 
walls, old and sodden, and smelling dank in the 
sun, But one could escape by the river. Yes, 
one might be taken off by a passing boat. One 
might wander for months close to those greasy 
walls without seeing a living soul—such a thing 
as a meeting with young Chaytor that day might 
not occur again in a lifetime—but on the river, 
people would often be in view, passing by now 
and then. 

Even supposing no boat came to take one away, 
still there was a Doorway of Escape on the river- 
side. It was the Doorway through which only 
the desperate went; but one did not know when 
one might become desperate. 

Here was the river, and how much cooler to 
walk up and down by the stream than to breathe 
the choking atmosphere indoors. No boats were 
in sight just now, but no need for any existed 
at present. If desperate need of escape arose 
while no boats were at hand, there lay the Door 
for the desperate—the Water. That doorway 
could never be closed up. As long as Garwood 
House stood, it would remain free and open. 

While she paced up and down, the violence 
of her perturbation subsided. She was able to 
survey more calmly the events of the last few 
hours. She no longer doubted that the scene after 
luncheon had occurred as it appeared to her. 
The dwarf, William Bathurst, had bounded into 
the room shouting with frenzied laughter, had 
told his mother he was bankrupt, had been seized 
by a fit; and on recovering, Mrs Bathurst had 
indicated to him that his only means of deliver- 
ance from ruin was by a marriage with herself, 
and so getting the money her father had laid by. 
If it ever came about that she was forced to select 
between the fate foredoomed for her by the old 
woman and the river, she would not hesitate a 
moment, 

What should she do? Could she do anything ? 
Of course, she could not be forced into a marriage 
with that fearful man. Those who thought she, 
Ellen Morton, could be bullied or cajoled into 


| uncle and aunt were gone out of England ; her 
father was not coming home until the autumn; 
and between this time and autumn, matters would 
be very disagreeable for her if she continued a 
guest at Garwood House. And if she did not 
continue a guest there, whither should she go? 

Here, against the wall, under this tree, stood. a 
dilapidated rustic seat, She would sit and look 
deliberately at the case—the very hard and trying 
case in which she found herself. 

At her back rose the end of the wall over 
which young Chaytor had climbed ; on her left, 
just at the end of the seat, ran the river, silent 
and deep and dark in the shadow of beeches 
and willows; on her right lay a tangled wild- 
ness of neglected undergrowth ; in front of her 
stretched the dusty dry pathway, from which all 
verdure had been burned by a hot and droughty 
month. 

Here, in the shade, the air was cooler and 
fresher than even on the unsheltered pathway 
by the river. She took off her hat, to let the 
breeze touch more freely her forehead and neck 
and hair. Her mind, instead of taking up the 
consideration of the future, ran back upon the 
past. She thought of the happy time spent with 
the bluff, kind-hearted, simple-minded Colonel 
and his affectionate, soft-mannered wife. She 
reviewed the peaceful days with them, and the 
frank modest gaieties of Deighton, where she had 
emerged from school into life and the world. 

What an overwhelming contrast between that 
stirring garrison town and the lethargic stagnation 
of this Garwood House! And to think that only 
a week ago—nay, but yesterday—she had been 
there with her sweet-minded aunt and bluff 
uncle; and here she was to-day mewed inside 
these repellent walls, with this chilling myste- 
rious woman, and this man, more fearful and 
odious than any human being she had seen, than 
any nightmare which had ever made the silent 
chambers of darkness hideous ! 

She shuddered at the thought of the man. 
Then she started and looked round uneasily. 
Had that shudder shaken the leaves of the tree 
overhead ? Impossible. Yet the leaves of the 
tree, or some other leaves near, had rustled more 
than the faint breeze would warrant. It was 
more than a rustle—it was a sound of rustling 
to which was added a sound of pushing among 
twigs. She looked round again. With a start, 
she sprang to her feet, pale, gasping, trembling. 
Some living thing was moving in the bracken 
on the right. It could not be a large animal, 
for nothing appeared above the ferns, It was 
pushing towards the river—towards her !—towards 
where she stood, shaking in every limb! Then 
all of a sudden a hideous lizard, huge, flat-backed, 
long-tailed, stole furtively into view and looking 
cunningly round out of one small evil eye, wagged 
his prodigious head and waddled slowly towards 
the girl. 

On the wild impulse of escape from the loath- 
some reptile, she sprang backward, stumbled over 
the bank, and, with a scream, fell into the deep 
slow-flowing water of the river. 

The lizard waddled forward, snapped up the 
fallen hat of the girl, dropped it, and tumbled 
himself into the stream. 


doing anything against her will, did not know 
hing at all of her, Ellen Morton. But her 


At the same instant the form of a young man 
clad in flannels plunged into the river from the 
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opposite side of the division wall against which 
the girl had been sitting. He rose and struck 
back through the sluggish water to the bank with 
the head of the girl resting on his shoulder. This 
time she was in no half-conscious state ; this time 
every trace of consciousness had left her. The 
young man gained the slip in his own grounds, 
and slowly and carefully carried her up the bank. 
Here he shifted his burden, to make it more con- 
venient. He did not call out for help. He never 
felt less need of help in all his life. He never 
before felt so proud of his broad shoulders as 
when he rested her head on one of them. He 
never felt so proud of his strength as when he 
shook his el and stepped forward towards the 
house, disdaining to own to himself that he bore 
any burden at all. He could walk thus to the end 
of the world, the burden helping, not hindering. 

When he arrived at the door, his part was 
done, and he called for assistance. Mary and 
Kate and Lilian were instantly in attendance on 
the inanimate girl; and presently bis widowed 
mother appeared, a stately and gracious lady of 
middle age. To them George briefly explained 
what had occurred. The girl was carried up- 
stairs ; and when she was safe in a room, with all 
four women busy around her, George stole out 
into the grounds for a walk and a smoke, to quiet 
him, and for solitude, in which to build a 
romance all to himself around his beautiful 
neighbour and his two adventures with her that 
day—the very first day of her sojourn at Gar- 
wood House. It was plain to George that these 
two adventures could not be mere accident. 
Fate must mean something by them. What did 
fate mean? Well, let time tell, and for the 
present let him dwell in memory on the girl’s 
enchanting beauty. 

He had been close to the wall on their side 
when he heard her scream and saw her fall into 
the river. He had caught a glimpse of her face 
as she fell, and he was certain she had fainted 
before she touched the water. What a lucky 
fellow he was to have been on the spot! What 
a lucky fellow he was to have her head lying 
on his shoulder as he carried her up to the 
house! He must go back to the house now, to 
see how she was getting on, and he must then 
run round to Garwood to tell thei she was safe. 

Miss Morton had recovered consciousness and 
was doing well. Mary, his eldest sister, gave 
him the news; and he said he should call at 
Garwood to tell them of the accident, and that 
the girl was safe. 

‘It was the sight of your wretched Jacko that 
made the poor girl stumble into the river,’ said 
Mary indignantly. ‘I always knew that creature 
would do some dreadful mischief.’ 

‘Ah,’ said George, ‘I thought I heard a second 
splash. He didn’t hurt her?’ 

‘No; but we cannot thank you for that. Iam 
delighted the abominable reptile is drowned.’ 

‘Some kinds of crocodiles take a lot of drown- 
ing. I’m off to see the one next door. All the 
water in the ocean wouldn’t drown him, if the 
hangman is to have his due.’ 

Young Chaytor reached Garwood House just as 
the Colonel, impetuous with apprehension, entered 
the drawing-room holding Nellie’s hat in his hand. 

Young Chaytor said to the servant, whom he 
met at the back door, a few yards from the 


window-door through which Colonel Pickering 
had just passed into the drawing-room : *I want 
to see Mrs Bathurst at once, please, about Miss 
Morton,’ 

They had no callers at Garwood House ; and 
the servant was quite ye for the appari- 
tion of a young man in dripping flannels boldly 
demanding to see the lady of the house. She was 
a little thrown off her balance by the unexpected 
demand of this young man. As, however, he 
was a next-door neighbour—seemed to have some- 
thing important to say—and mentioned Miss 
Morton’s name, she thought she might safely take 
in his message, in spite of general orders against 
communications being brought into that house 
from the outside world. She had no notion there 
was any reason to be uneasy about Nellie, for she 
had not heard the Colonel’s words at the drawing- 
room door. Upon reaching the drawing-room, 
she spoke her message so that Mrs Bathurst, 
William Bathurst, and the Colonel could hear. 

‘A gentleman about Miss Morton!’ cried the 
Colonel. ‘Show him in at once.’ In his excite- 
ment, he forgot he was not the person to whom 
the message was addressed or the one to give 
orders in that house. The servant retired. 

Mrs Bathurst was seated on the couch. She 
had not recovered from the emotions which had 
just stormed through her nature and broken out 
into a wild, abject revelation of her blind love 
for her unhandsome son. She could not trust 
herself to speak. She had not strength enough 
to move. She leant against the back of the sofa. 
Her eyes were half closed and lack-lustre, as if 
she dozed. She had a terrible feeling that she was 
losing correct appreciation of her surroundings. 

William Bathurst had taken a chair close to 
the sofa, and sat with head dropped on breast and 
mouth open, breathing heavily, like one who has 
climbed a steep quickly. 

The Colonel, who had taken a few quick paces 
up and down the room, turned round and faced 
the door, holding the girl’s hat still in his hand 
as young Chaytor entered. 

‘I am Miss Morton’s uncle,’ said the Colonel, 
without giving time for any one else to speak. 
‘Where is she, and what has happened to fier ? 
He held out the torn hat, to give emphasis and 
poiut to the question. 

‘Miss Morton fell into the river accidentally. 
She was got out, and is now in our place next 
door quite safe. I assure you she is perfectly 
unhurt. Of course she got wet,’ 

‘And you, sir, are wet too. Perhaps I ought 
to have begun by thanking you for her safety ?’ 
said the Colonel, advancing to the young man and 
holding out his hand. 

Chaytor took the outstretched hand and bowed 
in admission and acknowledgment. ‘I happened 
to be near the bank on our side of the wall when 
the accident happened ’—— 

‘And you jumped in and saved her? I wish 
her aunt were here to thank you.’ 

‘Miss Morton is at our place, the Osiers, next 
door. Perhaps you, sir, would like to see her!’ 
he said, laying a light but significant emphasis on 
the you. 

‘Pray, lead on, sir; and take my word for it, 
that you never did a better day’s work in your 
life than when you pulled our Nellie out of 
the river, and you may count on my gratitude 
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in great or small things while I live.—I beg your 
pardon,’ said he, suddenly turning, becoming 
mindful of the presence of the mother and son. 
‘I am afraid you must fancy me very rude. 
I could only think of our dear girl. I will come 
back to you when I have seen her” And follow- 
ing young Chaytor, he went out of the room, 
the two leaving the house by the front door. 

As Chaytor and the Colonel went round to the 
Osiers, the elder man said: ‘Nothing could be 
much more unfortunate than the business on 
which I came out here. I have been quartered 
in Deighton. My regiment is on its way to 
India. I am due at Portsmouth to-night at the 
very latest, or rather first thing to-morrow morn- 
ing. I bade good-bye to my niece at Bathurst’s 
to-day, went to*my club, and found a telegram 
from Brazil, forwarded from Deighton, saying the 
girl’s father is dead. They didn’t know anything 
about it, the death, at Garwood until I told them 
—that is, until I told Mrs Bathurst—her son 
was not at home when I arrived. I am one 
of the executors and trustees. Her father in- 
tended coming back for good in the autumn. 
It is very sad, awfully sad, for the poor child. 
I do wish I wasn’t going away just now, and 
such a distance too! It really is most un- 
fortunate that I should be. I suppose I could 
obtain permission to join at Suez; or, under the 
distressing circumstances, I might get leave if I 
applied for it. But of course I shouldn’t like 
tu apply just now, with the regiment on the 
way, and after being so long at home too. But 
surely these are urgent private affairs, if ever 
there were urgent private affairs. I never saw 
Mrs Bathurst until to-day, and never saw Mr 
Bathurst until just now. What an extraordinary- 
looking pair they are! Do you know them very 
well ?” 

‘I do not know them at all. I never was in 
Garwood House till to-day, or spoke to either 
of them until this afternoon. Indeed, I never 
spoke to them at all. You saw our only 
meeting.’ 

‘And your family are not friendly with them ?’ 

‘No one in our house ever spoke to either 
mother or son.’ 

‘I wasn’t favourably impressed with Mrs 
Bathurst ; and the son is positively revolting. I 
do not care much about leaving our girl in that 
woman’s charge. Had I seen them, I would 
never have consented to the arrangement. You 
see, my niece was to stay with them only a short 
time, only until her father came home, and now 
the poor fellow is gone. I don’t like leaving our 
girl in that house.’ 

*I’d rather leave her in her grave.’ 

‘Would you? By George, that’s strong. But 
{ think you’re right. No; I will not leave her 
with them. They would be the death of her.’ 

‘Or they would drive her mad,’ said young 
Chaytor ; and then he told Colonel Pickering all 
about the son’s nickname, his strange paroxysms 
of midnight laughter, and the chill mystery and 
seclusion in which that house lay. 

‘I am very glad to hear all this from you,’ said 
the Colonel as they entered the door of the 
Osiers; ‘and you are quite right in saying it 
would be better to leave the girl in her grave 
than in Garwood.’ 


But | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


George introduced the Colonel to his mother, | 


who led him to the room where Nellie lay. 
On the way up-stairs he resolved to say nothing 
about the death of Christopher Morton just now. 

When Nellie saw him she uttered a cry of 
relief and joy, and stretched out her hands to 
him, crying, as they were left alone. ‘Oh uncle, 
uncle, this is too good to be true! Now I feel 
sufe once more. You will not leave me! You 
will not ask me to go back to that awful house— 
to those awful people! I do not care what be- 
comes of me, so that you do not ask me to go back 
there. I would rather go into the river. I did 
think of doing that, but I fellin by accident. You 
will not, dear, dear uncle, let me go back again !’ 

‘Never! Not for the crown jewels of England, 
my dearest child, would I let you enter that 
place again. I7ll telegraph for your aunt to 
come back to town from Portsmouth, and I’ll 
apply for leave on urgent private affairs.’ 

‘But you don’t know all. It would be un- 
tas” of me to object so much for mere 
whim or disliking ; but that monster is a villain, 
a thief, I think. Oh, my dear uncle, you do not 
know what dreadful people they are.’ 

The girl sat up in the bed, pale and trembling, 
and recounted the scene in the dining-room. 

As Colonel Pickering listened to the girl’s 
story of that afternoon, he first grew crimson 
with rage, then pale with resentment, and when 
she finished, he walked dumbly up and down the 
room. At last he spoke in collected and firm 
tones: ‘This is the most atrocious conspiracy 
that ever came close to me in all my life; and 
if there is justice to be got in England I’ll have 
it against that infamous pair.’ 

‘Oh uncle, don’t do anything against them, but 
keep me away from them! Do not let them 
come near me. I never was afraid in all my life 
before ; but now I am terrified.’ 

‘I must leave you in Mrs Chaytor’s charge, 
while I run back to town to see what can be done 
and how I am to manage all. Do not be in the 
least uneasy, my dear child. You will be as safe 
here as you would be in the Tower.’ 

This was not the time to tell the poor girl of 
her father’s death. She was at once too excited 
and too prostrated for more news of a distressing 
character. She had been looking forward to 
her father’s return with great happiness. Of 
late years she had seen so little of him that 
his person could be to her little more than a 
vague memory. But the desolation of her 
present state of mind would be injuriously in- 
creased if she heard just now that she must 
relinquish all hope of ever seeing that shadowy, 
far-away father again. Nellie in her distress 
had not asked him why he had come back after 
leave-taking. No doubt she thought accident 
or some trivial matter had brought him. When 
he was gone to town there would be talk at 
the Osiers of his visit. That would be the time 
to tell her of her loss. 

Before setting out for town he confided to Mrs 
Chaytor the object of his second visit that day, 
and asked the widow to bide her opportunity for 
telling the sad news to Nellie. 

‘Just think, said the Colonel to himself as he 
found himself in the train for London, ‘of the 
villainy of those people in Garwood planning the 
robbery and marriage of the dearest girl in the 
world over her father’s open grave! Hanging 
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would be too good for the hideous monster and 
the old witch.’ 

When he reached London, it was too late that 
day to make sure of the leave; but from what 
he was told, he felt there would be no doubt 
about his getting it to-morrow before the shi 
sailed, as the case was a most peculiar an 
important one, the circumstances admitting of 
no delay. So off he went to Portsmouth that 
night, having telegraphed Nellie that he hoped to 
be back at the Osiers next day. 

And next day he was back with two months’ 
leave. One of the first things he did was to go 
to his own solicitor and tell him all he knew; 
whereupon that solicitor wrote a brief note to 
William Bathurst, Esq., of Garwood House. From 
that day to this Colonel Pickering’s solicitor has 
never got a reply to the note; and he says, 
when talking of the affair, that no doubt, in the 
hurry of Mr Bathurst’s sudden pony from 
England to Mexico with his mothey, he quite 
forgot to reply. But as Bathurst had borrowed 
the money that fatal Monday on forged signa- 
tures, Nellie did not lose the fortune laid by for 
her. 

As the time approached for the Colonel's 
departure for India, the question once more 
presented itself as to how he was to provide for 
the charge of his niece during his absence. But 
this was settled one day promptly by George 
telling the Colonel that, there being no objection 
from him as her guardian, Nellie had promised 
to be his wife. 

The Colonel told the young man that, having 
saved the gitl’s life directly and her fortune 
indirectly, no one else could have so good a claim 
on her; and as he, George, was a decent fellow, 
and there appeared to be nothing unsuitable in 
the match, he didn’t know why Nellie’s aunt should 
not see her niece married before leaving home. 

So the young people were married the day the 
Colonel and his wife sailed, that there might 
be only one parting. And the two women 
wept as only women can when there is at once 
a wedding and a long separation at hand; and 
the two men shook hands distressingly often to 
keep themselves from—well, to keep themselves 
employed. 

‘I never thought, said the Colonel, by way 
of good-bye and benison, ‘that there could be 
such a happy ending to my leave when I applied 
for it that if onday on urgent private affairs.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Oxe of the most important Exhibitions which 
have yet been held was opened at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, last month. Electricity has 
now become such a useful help in every branch 
of science and art, to say nothing of its aid 
as a means of communication between persons and 
nations, that it is more or less familiar to all. 
But this familiarity is coupled with much ignor- 
ance concerning the magic power which does so 
much in ministering to our daily needs. The 
Electrical Exhibition at Sydenham will therefore 
do good work in bringing before the public not 


only the various parts which the strange power 
can fill in supplying us with light, heat, &c., but 
also in showing them how the power is generated 
and controlled. The Exhibition comes at an 
opportune time, for the large cities are at last 
waking up from their lethargy, and are springing 
into light, the said light being due to the electric 
current. 

A walk at night through the streets of London 
now reveals the fact that gas is giving way to 
electricity as an illuminant. In many of the 
larger thoroughfares the gas lamps are unlighted, 
and have been replaced by electric globes placed 
on standards about thirty feet high. Truth to 
tell, the lighting is disappointing ; and when the 
brilliantly illuminated shops ‘close their shutters 
there is an air of darkness and desolation about 
the streets, more particularly at those points 
which are midway between two of the new 
lamps. We ascribe this fault to two causes. The 
one is the murky atmosphere of London, which 
is weil known to be less pervious to electric rays 
than it is to gas; and the other is the employment 
of semi-opaque glass for the electric light globes, 
which shuts off about half the light at its very 
source. The first cause is unhappily without a 
remedy ; but the use of globes which stop so 
much of the light could be and should be at 
once discontinued. 

Mr C. E, Stretton, a well-known authority 
upon all that pertains to railways, has recently 
published some interesting notes as to the stan- 
dard gauge or measurement between the metals 
adopted by most iron roads. An excuse for refer- 
ence to this matter is afforded by the action of 
the Great Western Railway in relinquishing the 
last section of their broad-gauge system, which 
they have lately done in favour of the narrow 
gauge long ago adopted by the other companies. 
This standard gauge was suggested by George 
Stephenson, and has a measurement of four feet 
eight and a half inches between the metals. 
‘Why an odd number of inches, why not make it 
four and a half or five feet at once?’ many will 
naturally exclaim. It came about in this way. 
Two and a half centuries ago there existed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne a wooden way for the accom- 
modation of coal-carts, and this consisted of two 
planks laid on a wooden bed, the distance from 
the outside edge of which was five feet. George 
Stephenson adopted the same gauge as being a 
convenient one; but the flange of the modern 
wheel touches the inside, not the outside of the 
rail. We therefore take as the gauge the dis- 
tance between the inner edges of the two rails. 
Each rail is one and three-quarters of an inch in 
breadth, and the three and a half inches thus 
added to the gauge measurement already quoted 
makes five feet. 

An interesting paper on Photographing Light- 
ning Flashes, with the apt title ‘Jove’s Auto- 
graph,’ was read before the Franklin Institute, 
in November last, by Mr W. N, Jennings, and 
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the photographs used as illustrations have since 
been published in the Journal of the Institute. 
The first picture is a conventional zigzag of light 
which was adopted by many generations of artists 
as a true representation of the lightning flash. 
That the conventional form is very different from 
the real thing is easily seen by comparing it with 
the So These show various types of 
lightning flash, some being very curious indeed. 
Here we have the tree-form with ramified branches 
discharged over half the sky. In another picture 
a single sinuous line of light stretches from side 
to side, a veritable horizontal discharge ; in an- 
other, the lightning seems to have tangled itself 
into a number of loops and knots, and looks like 
a skein of white silk fresh from the caresses of a 
playful kitten. Artists do not paint lightning 
so often as they did in past times, when the por- 
trayal of historical and classical subjects used to 
tempt their pencils ; but should the old fashion 
return, painters may have to take a lesson in 
lightning portraiture from pay ye They 
will not of course be confined to the imitation of 
it; for the artist must paint things as they 
appear to the human eye, not necessarily as they 
appear to an instantaneous photographic Jens. 

A curious action upon brickwork in chimneys, 
due to the employment of wood as fuel, has 
recently been reported upon, the effects being 
noticeable more especially in American lumber 
districts, where hen is naturally the staple fuel. 
The combustion of the wood gives rise to a soot 
which is impregnated with pyroligneous acid 
(impure vinegar), and this acid, which in cases 
of slow combustion is produced in large quan- 
tities, dissolves the lime in the mortar which 
binds the bricks together. In many cases, it is 
ascertained, the top courses in brick chimneys 
have in the course of a couple of years been 
completely denuded of lime, so that the original 
mortar is represented only by its other constit- 
uent, sand. 

An example is afforded of the injustice worked 
by the M‘Kinlay tariff upon men of science, even 
though they belong to the States, by a story 
recently published in a New York paper. <A Pro- 
fessor attached to one of the academies brought 
with him from Europe a microscope to aid him 
in his studies. On arrival at Boston, a heavy 
duty upon his instrument was demanded, and that 
demand was only relaxed on the Professor under- 
taking to make a free gift of the microscope to 
the school with which he was connected. Further, 
the Principal of the establishment was subse- 
quently required to take an oath that the in- 
strument had been delivered as a free gift for 
the sole use of the school, and that it was to be 
neither sold nor given away. 

An American inventor named Beals is said to 
have produced a type-setting machine which is 
practical, and which will do the work of twenty 
compositors. The invention covers two separate 
machines. The first has the aspect of an ordinary 
typewriter worked with keys, But the depression 
of a key instead of printing a letter makes a per- 
foration in a uerdliieg paper tape, the distance 
of that perforation from a base line being different 
for every letter. The strip of paper is now 
transferred to the other machine, which works 
automatically. The perforated strip passes across 


making electrical contact through a perforation, 
this contact causing an electro-magnet to attract 
the particular type with which the perforation is 
associated. The types arrange themselves into 
lines, and are then moulded ready for stereo- 
typing. 

Mr Thomas Fletcher cf Warrington has cailed 
our attention to the frequent bringing forward 
by ignorant inventors of schemes for getting rid 
of snow in our streets by melting it by the heat 
of gas. He points out that such a project is 
bound to end in failure, for the heating capacity 
of a cubic foot of gas has long ago been deter- 
mined, and to show the futility of such a scheme 
is merely a matter of arithmetic. Supposing 
that appliances could be designed by which the 
work could be done effectually—a most improb- 
able assumption—it can be demonstrated that the 
cost of melting a six-inch fall of snow on one 
mile of roadway twenty feet wide would be, 
with gas at three shillings per thousand feet, close 
upon forty pounds athig Unless, too, some 
means were adopted to warm the surface of the 
ground somewhat above freezing-point, the melted 
snow would leave a shining coat of ice, which 
would be far more dangerous to traffic than the 
soft covering which it had cost so much to 
remove. 

We are glad to see that the important question 
of electric communication between our light- 
houses and the adjacent coasts is once more 
coming to the front. This question has in the 
past been much neglected, partly because it is 
one which does not come directly under the 
control of any particular government department, 
and partly because those vitally interested in the 
matter, our brave sailors and fishermen, are not 
very well represented in parliament. Other 
nations have long ago seen the necessity of estab- 
lishing such communications, and ever since the 
lamentable wreck of the Schiller at the Scilly 
Isles in 1875 the system has been strongly ad- 
vocated by influential men. It is to be hoped 
that something will be done before another such 
terrible wreck and loss of life urges the matter 
upon the attention of parliament. 

The latest application of the aes 
principle is represented in Paris by the automatic 
distributer of beverages. The apparatus, which 
dispenses all things drinkable from Malaga wine 
to hot coffee, may now be seen in many public 
places in the French metropolis, and is well 
patronised by the public. It is certain that such 
a system would meet with extensive patronage 
in this country upon certain conditions, The 
first of these would be, that the coffee should be 
fit to drink, which it very frequently is not in 
many places where it is sold to the public. 

Among the exhibits at the coming ‘world’s 
fair’ at Chicago will be one illustrating, by means 
of specimens, the mineral resources of Britain. 
A collection is now being formed with this view ; 
and at the close of the Exhibition it will not be 
returned to this country, but will be presented to 
one of the American Museums. 

According to good old custom, Mr Henry 


Ffennell has recently contributed to the Times 
a detailed account of the salmon-fisheries of Great 
Britain during the past year. It would seem 
from this lucid history that the great care which 


a number of projections, each one capable of 


has recently been bestowed upon the prints 
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and rearing of fish is now having its effect, for, | alteration in the clock dials, except that provision 
with few exceptions, all the salmon rivers have | will be made for illuminating them at night. 
been unusually full of fish. As might be ex-| There will be special precision apparatus associ- 
cted, poaching has been prevalent, and fly- ated with the clock movement, so that the first 
shers are ay age | of others who are not’ stroke of every hour and quarter will be within 
poachers using baits which are too seductive to | one second of Greenwich time. 
the salmon. The past year seems to have been| A recent number of the Agricultural Gazette of 
remarkable for the enormous quantity of fish New South Wales contains a very concise and 
captured, rather than for the phenomenal size of | interesting paper on Tea Cultivation, which is 
any particular specimens. But we note that intended for the instruction of farmers of that 
among those which found their way to a well-| country. The writer, Mr W. T. Robertson, does 
known London fishmonger’s, and which were not advocate tea cultivation in Australia with any 
scaled by Mr Ffennell, were three from the Tay, | hope that an industry can be established to rival 
weighing sixty-two pounds, fifty-four pounds, and | that of China, India, and Ceylon ; but he believes 
forty-five pounds respectively. that it would pay any farmer to grow tea on a 
The occasional poisonous properties of shell- | more modest scale for his own consumption, and 
fish, notably mussels, has often been commented | perhaps to supply his neighbours. The labour 
upon, and sad instances of illness or even death | of children could well be utilised in the lighter 
from eating fish in this condition are not unfre- | portion of the work, and if the owner were under 
eget reported in the newspapers. Disease from | these conditions to place an acre of ground under 
this cause appears in a chronic form in Tierra del | tea cultivation, it ought to yield him about three 
Fuego, where mussels are common yand as other hundred pounds of tea per annum. 
kinds of food are rare, the natives often fall| A correspondent of the Times called attention 
victims to poisoning caused by mussel-eating. | to the fact that the obituary column in that paper 
A doctor attached to the Argentine fleet has | on January 19th had no fewer than 159 entries, 
studied this question, and has discovered that the , In only 128 of these was the age of the deceased 
mussels are not injurious when at their maximum | given, including one infant nineteen days old. If 
time of growth, but at other times they become | this last little human atom be eliminated, it is 
poor and poisonous in quality. He attributes | found that the average age at which the remain- 
this change to the fact that numbers die off, and | ing 127 persons died reaches the extraordinary 
the putrefaction of their bodies yields poisonous | figure of 70 years 4 months and 21 days, The 
elements, which are absorbed by the survivors. | writer very reasonably questions whether such a 
It will be remembered that some time back a} longevity has ever before been recorded in any 
family near Liverpool were poisoned by eating | daily paper in the world. 
mussels, and the denier was attributed to the| Some ee have recently been carried 
— of sewage on the shore where the mol- | out in the U 


Inited States by Professor Leeds and 
uses were gathered. The theory now advanced | Dr Davis with a view to test the value of steril- 
seems to be a more reasonable one to account for | ised milk. As a result of these experiments, it 
the unfortunate occurrence. is stated that milk so treated, although useful in 

In a recent number of the Zoologist a writer | certain affections of the stomach, is insufficient to 
complains of the havoc wrought among birds by | sustain life. By raising the temperature of the 
the action of collectors and so-called naturalists,| milk to the boiling-point, matter which was 
who with walking-stick guns stalk the country | before soluble becomes insoluble, and therefore 
and shoot down every feathered thing which they | the liquid is less perfectly digestible than raw 
come across, both in and out of season. In this; milk. But milk can be sterilised without altering 
way the Kentish plover, like the stone curlew, is | its digestive properties by very simple means. It 
being rapidly exterminated, It is not only that | is first made slightly alkaline by the addition 
they kill the birds, but they wound a number of | of lime-water, and is then heated to one hun- 
others, which away to die, Many nests are| dred and fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit for six 
also trampled - tng by these marauders, and it | minutes, 
is asked why the Wild Birds’ Protection Act| Laboratory workers are complaining that the 
cannot be put in force against such practices, government, by the recent addition of mineral 

An interesting paper was read by Mr F. J. | naphtha to methylated spirits, in order to make 
Brodie at a recent meeting of the Meteorological | it too nauseous to be used by inebriates, have 
Society, the subject being ‘the Prevalence of Fog | rendered it useless for many purposes for which 
in London during the past Twenty Years.’ From | it was formerly employed. Sad to say, the addi- 
this paper we learn that November is not the | tion will not prevent it being consumed by con- 
most foggy month, as is popularly supposed. | firmed topers, who have been known to drink 
December comes first among the months with an} both naphtha and paraffin when other fiery 
average of ten dark days ; October averages nine ; | liquids were unattainable. In Germany the end 
and November and January have each an average | is gained by adding to the spirit a few drops of 
of little more than eight. The fog question, | Dippel’s animal oil, a product from bones, which 
which has such a painful interest for Londoners, | gives the liquid such an utterly loathsome smell 
is rapidly becoming an important factor in our | and taste that the most depraved will shrink from 
other large cities. it. 

St Paul’s Cathedral is to have a new clock,| ‘Electricity in Relation to Mining’ formed the 
designed by Lord Grimthorpe, and executed by | subject of an important paper recently read before 
Messrs John Smith & Sons of Derby. The hours| the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
will be struck upon ‘Great Paul, a bell weighing | in Scotland by Mr Ernest Scott. There are at 


seven hundred pounds, There will be no visible | which are supplied with appliances by which 


sac seventeen tons, with a hammer weighing present about fifty mines in the United Kingdom 


dom 
vhich 


( Chambers’s Journal, 
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power can be conveyed below a by means 
of wires. Thus many mines which before have | 
been commercially unworkable by reason of their | 
great depth, can now be profitably worked. The | 
reader of the paper claimed the following advan- | 
tages for electric power over steam, water, or 
compressed air: Greater efficiency ; reduced first 
cost; greater ease in keeping copper conductors 
in order, as compared with pipine, especially | 
when falling roofs or shifting floors are in ques- 
tion; and the facility with which machines can | 
be moved from place to place, when only wires ! 
have to be attached to them. This refers to! 
pumps and coal-cutters principally, which can be | 
advanced along the roadways, or taken on wheels , 
from one part of the workings to another. 

That p — of Egypt by which the waters | 
were turned into blood has lately been repeated , 
in a remarkable manner in Sydney Harbour, | 
where the waters suddenly assumed a crimson 
hue. This was due to the rapid development of 
a microscopic organism, which not only destroyed 
all the bivalves within its reach, but also affected 
the shore animals. The oysters especially suf- 
fered, and it is believed that some such rapid 
development of an injurious microbe may in| 
other cases have caused a sudden dearth of these 
valued bivalves in districts where once they were | 
numerous, 

An ingenious method of teaching the names 
and relative values of the notes and other char- 
acters used in music has lately been patented. 
It is called the ‘Kinderfreund, and is an applica- 
tion of the principle which has been recognised 
in the system of object lessons. It consists of a 
model musical staff of large size upon a stiff 
varnished board, with a supply of differently- 
coloured models of each musical character—semi- 
breves, minims, crotchets, quavers, as well as 
sharps, flats, rests, &. These can be arranged in 
every possible combination upon the model staff ; 
and what may be very a gee called a 
musical game may be played, while the pupil is 
at the same time acquiring familiarity with the 
names and values of the symbols employed. The | 
various objects which make up the apparatus | 
being treated in bright colours, are attractive to 
children, who will no doubt find it a useful 
guide through a somewhat intricate study. The 
inventor, whose rights are protected by patent, 
is Miss B, E. MacDonald, Burntisland. 


yellow jessamine, white and yellow marguerites, 
pale pink monthly roses, and several lovely half- 
blown Maréchal Niels, besides a big sheaf of 
mignonette and late purple violets, whose per- 
fume was deliciously sweet. 

The autumn had been fine and sunny, and the 
early winter «days free from sharp frosts and 
rough winds, and the south border is so sheltered 
from wild weather, that from the necessary clear- 
ance of garden rubbi-h, six weeks barely pass 
before the hardy spring bulbs begin to show their 
tender spikes of green from under the dark 
porous earth, that has been rendered soft by the 
melted snow. The brown line of earth along the 
thick old wall has grown broader each day, as 
the faint misty sunlight glints across the leafless 
hedge. 

A quickening life from the earth’s heart has burst, 

As it has ever done, with change and motion, 

From the great morning of the world! when first 

God dawned on chaos. 


Turn up the moist mould gently, and all the 
roots will be found instinct with life. As the 
sleeping flowers begin to feel the life-giving south 
wind, the fine thread-like rootlets spread out, 
and seek the rich nourishment found in the soil ; 
the bulbs swell, and shoot out the shining white 
points, that in a few days will develop into leaves 
and flowers; even now, the cone-shaped points 
that will become blossoms are distinguished from 
the sharper ones that will bring forth leaves. 

There is a faint undefinable whisper of spring 
in the air, though the hollow murmur of stormy 
winds is still heard in the leafless trees; and the 
sound of rushing waters in the flooded brooks 
reveals the hidden secrets of the rain and melted 
snow. What a restful fascination there is in the 
ever-varying Book of Nature! Weary we may 
be with the work of the world, heart-sick with 
sight of trouble ; yet we see even the black and 
bitter days of hard frost and whirling snow are 
but a needful preparation for the future beauty 
and peace, 

The brown and withered clumps of bracken 
on the hill-side cover the tender fronds for the 
next season ; the crisp, gray lichens on the wall 
protect the green softness underneath ; the brown 
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Tue Christmas roses had shed their last snowy | fying roots of the forest trees strike deeper into 
petals, and the graceful glossy leaves lost their| the earth, growing silently underground, and 
son gree ae tg . pti hanging a | ries to ae ag haga mig + 
rown under the influence of the keen easterly | the Gulf-stream, when the sap will rise, full o 
winds that have prevailed since New-year’s Day. | luscious nourishment, causing the bark to expand, 
All the month of November, and far on in Decem- | aud the tiny leaf-cones swell and glisten with 
ber of that year, the pure loveliness of these | renewed life and vigour. Just a bare two months 
blossoms had lighted up the warm border under the | of the mystery of winter, and we find, imper- 
south wall of the old granary; a deep-buttressed | ceptibly the gray dawn has crept in an hour 
stone wall, covered with gray and brown a..d/ earlier ; the blinds are not drawn so soon in the 
saffron-hued lichens, and a small-leaved, white. | evening ; the robin’s plaintive notes are heard 
veined ivy. Ten days before Christmas, from this , later in the short twilight and in fuller music ; 
ang ge — — were — — = ay en oer a -mcsan song the 
ahlias, brown aud golden marigolds, dark red | Norman thrush gree e pale watery sunshine 
and white chrysauthemums, blue corncockles, , from the top of the big leafless elms, that gleams 
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dimly for ten minutes or so once or twice during 
the morning hours, from the clinging mists that 
drift about slowly, and once a patch of azure 
shines through a rift in the low-hanging clouds, 
It lightens the heart, and the day never seems 
quite so long or dull afterwards ; for it tells that 
far off—but still there—hidden in spreading 
vapours, abides the glorious life-giving sun. 

Nature is never altogether at rest, or idle ; 
for while the broad fields of the world are still 
brown and bare of herbage, and the trees lifeless, 
there are south borders where can be found 
goodly rows of snowdrops in bud and blossom, 
and bright gleams of amber and white and purple 
in the bunches of crocuses. ‘Under the brown 
of last year’s leaves’ are pink and blue hepaticas, 
fast showing bloom ; the gay little tom-tits come 
to the old lichened wall, clinging to the ivy, and 
pecking out daintily every insect that ventures 
into the sunshine. From the crevices creep the 
bright-coloured beetles and bask on the warm 
dry earth ; or a big spotted spider crawls warily 
about and investigates the premises, and should 
the weather appear favourable, will have stretched 
his web by the morning. The sweet white violets 
will soon scent the sunny air along tle south 
wall, and the pink clusters of mezereon show 
their almond-scented blossoms. Then for a few 
days will come an interregnum, when the snow 
will cover up the south border warmly for a 
short space of time, while the howling March 
winds sweep the drifting storm-clouds fiercely 
over the vault of heaven, intent on their merciful 
message of purifying the earth of dank unwhole- 
some vapours, and clearing the atmosphere of 
smoke and fog, and making sharp an‘ distinct 
in the distance the blue line of the ‘everlasting 
hills,’ that stretch away for miles in wooded 
slopes and swelling uplands. 

n a short time the woods will have a faint 
purple brown tinge, and the hills, now so gray 
and bare, will show long undulating lines of 
young wheat and barley, as the earth opens her 
pores for the outspring of vegetation. Under 
the hardy shrubs and laurels the golden aconite 
will blow, and that ‘sunflower of Spring,’ the 
dandelion, will open its cheerful face to the sun, 
and the bright-rayed coltsfoot expand its yellow 
pane above ground long before the light downy 
eaves show themselves to the light of day. 

Round the warm comfortable hives the bees 
are getting restless, creeping in and out of the 
openings and making short gyrations, to stretch 
their wings after the long hibernation. 

How delicious, after a tedious illness, to walk 
under the south wall and draw long breaths 
of the sweet fresh air, so eagerly longed for 
during days of prostrating pain—to feel the 


warm sunshine, and see the exuberant health | 


and life of the young children, and hear the 
cheerful bustle of business life stirring in the 
streets, that are not a stone’s-throw away from 
us. The very puff and whistle of the engine, 
and shunting of trains in the distant station, 
have a cheering influence upon the mind, and 
the invalid returns refreshed and invigorated 
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Aut Hail! For the sun, like a giant, is rending 
The clouds that seemed hung like a dark pall on 
high ; 
Bright beams chase each other, in radiance descending, 
Now kiss the cold earth, whisp’ring, ‘Summer is 
nigh.’ 


The young leaves are longing to burst from their 
swathing, 
And shine in the pride of their fresh tender green ; 
The meadows rejoice that now they are bathing 
In sunshine that not for long months have they seen. 


The valley’s pure lilies their joy-bells are ringing 

The tune that the flowerets of old have known well ; 
It tells of the glories the sunshine is bringing 

O’er garden and hedgerow, o’er hillock and dell. 


Pearl pendants the snowdrops are freely displaying, 
While crocuses hold up their vases of gold, 

And clust’ring violets their presence betraying, 
Have hastened to peep now above the dark mould. 


The rose-roots are busy their odours distilling, 
To hive in soft cups, or to freely bestow ; 

The song-birds are tuning, and piping, and trilling 
To tell of the music that summer shall know. 


And the seeds, that for weeks have been silently 
swelling, 
Thank that ploughman, the earthworm, who delves 
in the dark, 
For loosening the soil, its own proper dwelling, 
In cornfields and garden, in meadow and park. 


The rooks in a fluster hold parliament meetings 
To settle the weighty affairs of their race, 

Or caw out their wrath, or perchance friendly greetings, 
Their wrath if wrongdoers away they must chase. 


Oh, let us rejoice in the sweet olden story 
That earth is the Hebe eternally young, 
For winter was only a mask for her glory, 
That theme of which poets have constantly sung. 


Ah, the longer we live the more are we learning 
The Hand of the Ruler to trace everywhere ; 
And the rapture we feel at spring-tide returning 
In renewal of youth shows that we have a share! 
CamILLa CRosLAND. 
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